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FOREWORD 

Sergeant  Stephen  Hempstead, 
one  of  Hale’s  most  faithful  ad¬ 
herents,  the  last  of  Hale’s  friends 
to  see  him  in  life,  the  writer  of 
one  of  the  most  valuable  docu¬ 
ments  in  Hale’s  history,  and  one 
of  the  most  attractive  figures  on 
the  stage  of  the  Hale  drama,  was 
born  in  New  London,  May  6, 
1734,  son  of  Stephen  and  Sarah 
Hempstead  and  a  lineal  descend¬ 
ant  of  Robert  Hempstead,  one 
of  the  chief  settlers  of  New 
London.  He  volunteered  (May 

6,  1775)  after  Lexington  (April 
19,  1775),  marched  to  Boston 
and  teivas  present  in  the  affairs 
at  Cambridge,  Bunker’ s  Hill  and 
Roxbury  and  had  the  pleasure 
to  see  the  British  evacuate  Bos- 
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ton .”  Upon  the  expiration  of 
his  first  term  (Dec.  10th)  he 
entered  the  service  for  a  second 
term,  in  "Captain  Nathan  Hale’s 
Company,  and  marched  to  New 
York.”  When  Hale,  in  Sept., 
1776,  undertook  to  secure  infor¬ 
mation  of  the  enemy’ s  strength 
for  W ashington,  he  chose  Hemp¬ 
stead  to  accompany  him  as  far 
as  he  could  with  safety.  Hale 
and  Hempstead  journeyed  to¬ 
gether  from  their  camp  on  Har- 
le?n  Heights  to  Nonvalk,  where 
a  sloop  took  them  across  the 
Sound  to  Huntington,  L.  1. 
There  Hempstead  took  leave  of 
Hale,  who  er changed  his  uniform 
for  a  plain  suit  of  citizens’ 
brown  clothes,  with  a  round 
brimmed  hat,  assuming  the 
character  of  a  Dutch  schoolmas- 
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ter,  leaving  all  his  other  clothes, 
Commission,  public  and  private 
papers  with  me.”  Hempstead 
now  re-crossed  the  Sound  to 
Norwalk  to  await  Hale’s  return. 
He  saw  Hale  no  more.  He  went 
back  to  New  York  and  took  part 
in  the  Battle  of  Harlem  Heights 
(Sept.  15,  1776),  in  which  he 
had  two  ribs  broken  and  ivas 
left  for  dead  on  the  field.  He 
also  took  part  in  the  defense  of 
Fort  Griswold  Sept.  6,  1781,  saw 
the  murder  of  the  er gallant  Led- 
yard”  and  was  one  of  the 
wounded  who  were  stripped 
naked  and  piled  into  an  ammu¬ 
nition  wagon  which  was  drawn 
by  the  enemy  to  the  brow  of  the 
hill  and  then  let  go  "to  run 
down  by  itself” — one  of  the 
most  shocking  atrocities  of  the 
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War.  After  this  experience,  he 
"lay  eleven  months  as  helpless 
as  a  child ”  in  his  brother’s 
house,  his  own  house  having 
been  burned  with  all  its  contents. 
He  removed,  in  1811,  to  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  where  he  died  in 
1831 .  In  1826  he  published,  in 
the  Missouri  Republican,  a  nar¬ 
rative  of  "The  Battle  of  Groton 
Heights,”  and  in  the  same  paper, 
in  1827,  "The  Capture  and  Ex¬ 
ecution  of  Captain  Hale  in 
1776.”  The  latter,  reprinted  in 
Johnston’s  "Hale,”  pp.  134-137, 
is  one  of  the  most  informing 
and  valuable  documents  we  have 
concerning  Hale,  whom  Hemp¬ 
stead  believed  to  have  been  be¬ 
trayed  by  his  cousin,  Samuel 
Hale,  the  Tory.  For  an  account 
of  He?npstead,  see  pp.  38-39  of 
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" The  Battle  of  Groton  Heights’’ 
(New  London,  1882),  which 
also  contains  Hempstead’ s  ac¬ 
count  of  the  t( Massacre,”  as  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Missouri  Republi¬ 
can  in  1826.  Further  references 
to  Hempstead  are  to  be  found 
in  Johnston’s  reHale,” — see  in¬ 
dex.  My  studies  of  the  Hale 
material  have  led  me  to  put 
great  confidence  in  the  evidential 
value  of  Hempstead’s  narrative, 
rtThe  Capture  and  Execution  of 
Captain  Hale  in  1776,”  though 
it  was  written  half  a  century 
after  the  event.  The  narrative, 
up  to  the  period  of  his  parting 
from  Hale  at  Huntington,  is  a 
recitation  of  facts  within  Hemp¬ 
stead’s  own  knowledge,  and  may 
be  accepted  without  hesitation. 

G.  D.  S. 

THE  HEMPSTEAD  HOUSE 
Built  by 

Robert  Hempstead 
About  1643 

Added  to  by  his  descendants  in 
later  generations 
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THE  OLD  HEMPSTEAD 

HOUSE 

The  Home  of  Eight 

Generations 

There  is  no  one  now  to  tell 
how  the  old  Hempstead  house, 
in  New  London,  Connecticut, 
looked  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 

tury  or  in  the  eighteenth,  but  a 
few  still  linger  who  have  known 
it  early  in  this  century,  and  many 
now  in  the  prime  of  life  can 
recall  it  as  it  looked  forty  years 
or  more  ago,  with  the  broad 
green  meadow  lot  in  front  where 
sweet-flag  grew,  and  blue  violets. 
This  lot  had  a  long,  low  wall 
of  loose  stones  separating  it  from 
the  yard,  and  another  wall  along 
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?et.  The  lot  ran  down  to 
>ok,  on  the  farther  side 
di  was  the  "stone-house” 
id  the  "stone-house”  it- 
hich,  built  by  Nathaniel 
:ead,  the  second  son  in 
h  generation  of  Hemp- 
is  full  of  interest,  but  not 
ject  of  this  sketch, 
g  the  side  of  the  brook 
row  of  quince  bushes 
nade  a  great  green  hedge, 
white  blossoms  in  the 
and  of  yellow  quinces  in 

1.  At  the  other  end  of 
nt  lot  was  a  smaller  lot, 
the  dividing  wall  a  clump 
rberry  bushes  grew,  beau- 
len  in  flower,  and  beauti- 
ain  when  loaded  with 
dusters  of  tiny  purple- 
>erries. 
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Beyond  this  lot  was  Deacon 
Butler’s  house  and  garden,  and 

I  always,  as  a  child,  had  a  feel¬ 
ing  that  over  the  other  side  of 
the  board  fence  were  the  most 
wonderful  flowers  in  the  world, 
of  different  shape,  color  and  per¬ 
fume  from  any  that  I  knew. 
But  the  Hempstead  house  had 
its  own  garden,  where  great- 
aunt  Patty  and  grandmother 
planted  their  "posy-beds”  every 
year.  The  southeast  window 
looked  out  on  it  and  on  the 
plum  trees  that  shaded  its  wall. 
There  were  red  and  white  cur¬ 
rant  bushes  all  along  the  wall, 
on  two  sides  of  the  garden,  and 
a  few  black  currant  bushes.  In 
the  far  corner  gooseberries  grew. 
The  "posy-beds”  were  always 
gay  with  poppies,  marigolds, 
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blue,  pink  and  white  larkspurs, 
stiff  bachelors’  buttons,  bottle- 
pinks  and  "sturtions”  (nastur¬ 
tiums).  I  shall  love  poppies  all 
my  days  because  grandmother 
and  great-aunt  Patty  cared  for 
them,  from  the  time  their  pale 
green  leaves  first  appeared  above 
the  ground,  all  through  their 
lavish  blooming  in  red,  purple 
and  beautiful  white,  to  the  bleak 
days  of  autumn  when  from  their 
dry,  brown  seed-vessels  fell 
showers  of  tiny  seeds.  The  mari¬ 
golds  were  a  thrifty  growth,  of 
orange  or  lemon  color,  and  some 
of  them  quilled,  but  the  little 
dark  French  marigolds  were 
prettiest  of  all.  There  was  a  bed 
of  saffron  and  sage,  and  a  spot 
for  parsley  and  for  fennel. 

It  used  to  seem  a  long  way 
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from  the  "posy-beds”  to  the 
farther  end  where  the  goose¬ 
berry  bushes  were,  and  the  row 
of  mulberry  trees.  The  mul¬ 
berries  were  white  and  sweet. 
They  used  to  fall  among  the 
grass,  and  children  hunted  for 
them  and  called  them  "white 
blackberries.”  The  trees  had  not 
been  set  out  for  the  sake  of  their 
fruit,  but  for  their  leaves,  at  a 
time  when  people  were  raising 
silk-worms  in  New  London  and 
there  was  great  enthusiasm  about 
them. 

Northeast  and  in  the  rear  of 
the  house  were  the  barn  and 
barn-yard,  and  the  pasture  lots. 
One  lot  bordered  on  Franklin 
Street,  which  was  a  new  street 
then  and  had  only  three  or  four 
houses.  A  great  many  split 
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stones  were  lying  about  there, 
and  in  some  of  them  there  were 
drilled  holes.  The  neighborhood 
children  used  to  play  that  the 
stones  were  drug  shops,  and 
many  curious  compounds  they 
powdered  and  mixed,  with  the 
holes  for  mortars  and  little  sticks 
for  pestles.  In  this  lot  mush¬ 
rooms  grew  abundantly,  and  we 
gathered  them  in  the  early  morn¬ 
ing  while  the  grass  was  full  of 
dew. 

One  lot  bordered  on  Hemp¬ 
stead  Street,  which  was  then 
called  "The  Lane.”  Through 
this  lot  ran  the  same  brook 
which  passed  the  meadow,  and 
there  was  hilly  ground,  and  a 
ledge  where  moss  and  little 
bushes  grew  in  the  crevices  of 
the  rocks.  There  was  a  wild 
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apple  tree  at  the  wall.  From  the 
ledge  to  the  brook  the  descent 
was  swift,  and  it  gave  us  a  good 
bit  of  coasting  ground  in  the 
winter.  I  found  in  the  garret  a 
little  home-made  sled,  which  had 
been  Giles  Hempstead’s,  with 
solid  wooden  runners  worn 
smooth,  and  went  sliding  on 
that.  One  summer  there  was  a 
long  drouth,  and  the  grass  be¬ 
came  so  dry  and  parched  on  this 
hillside  that  the  cow  could  not 
walk  there,  and  my  own  feet 
slipped.  Why  not  slide  down 
hill  the  same  as  in  winter?  was 
my  instant  thought,  and  away  I 
ran  to  pull  the  old  sled  from 
behind  the  big  stone  chimney  in 
the  garret.  Sure  enough,  over 
the  slippery  grass  it  went  rapidly, 
from  the  ledge  to  the  side  of  the 
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spring,  and  again  and  again  I 
ran  up  hill  and  took  a  slide 
down.  Some  girls  and  boys 
gathered  in  the  lane  to  watch 
the  experiment,  and  when  they 
saw  it  succeeded,  they  ran  to  get 
their  own  sleds,  while  those  who 
had  no  sleds  brought  boards,  so 
the  hill  was  soon  full  of  coasters, 
and  this  lasted  for  some  days 
right  in  the  middle  of  summer. 

Between  the  two  lots  last  men¬ 
tioned  lay  one  larger,  a  spacious 
pasture,  through  which  a  well- 
worn  path  led  up  to  Jonathan 
Douglass’  blacksmith  shop,  un¬ 
der  the  wild  cherry  tree  at  the 
farther  end.  Beyond  that  was 
the  jail.  In  these  lots  the  cow 
pastured  and  the  ducks  roamed. 
There  was  a  flock  of  geese  there 
too,  at  one  time.  There  are  people 
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who  can  remember  seeing  Nancy 
Hempstead  "picking  geese’’  in 
the  keeping-room.  This  was  done 
as  warm  weather  came  on,  when 
the  geese  could  well  spare  some 
of  their  covering.  She  sat  in  a 
low  chair  between  the  entry  door 
and  the  fire-place,  with  the 
goose  lying  breast  up,  in  her  lap, 
while  she  plucked  the  down, 
which  gradually  became  a  snowy 
heap  at  her  side.  I  was  little 
enough  in  those  days  to  be  afraid 
of  the  gander  when  he  hissed, 
he  was  so  large  and  fierce;  but 
he  must  have  been  a  very  polite 
creature  after  all,  for  when  his 
flock  was  thirsty  he  would  con¬ 
duct  them  to  the  water  and  let 
every  one  of  them  drink  before 
taking  a  sip  himself.  It  was  said 
that  once,  when  some  strange 
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geese  came  wandering  into  the 
yard  to  find  water,  he  kept  his 
own  flock  back  and  restrained 
them  until  the  visitors  had  drunk 
their  fill.  After  that  he  allowed 
his  own  to  come  to  the  spring. 

The  ducks  used  to  wander  off 
in  the  lots  and  away  up  the 
lane,  never  getting  far  from  the 
brook,  which  was  their  daily 
comfort.  Many  a  time  have  I 
been  sent  toward  evening  to 
drive  them  home;  and  I  felt 
that  it  was  good  management 
when  I  darted  from  side  to  side, 
to  head  off  the  stately  drake  with 
the  green  and  purple  neck,  if 
he  tried  to  go  any  other  way 
than  the  homeward  way.  There 
were  hens  on  the  place  too,  and 
it  was  interesting  to  compare  the 
eggs  of  these  different  fowls, 
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when  there  was  a  stock  of  them 
in  the  pantry.  The  pretty  white 
eggs  of  the  hens,  the  larger  ones, 
a  delicate  blue  green,  of  the 
ducks,  and  the  very  large,  rather 
coarse  looking  ones  of  the  geese, 
made  quite  a  show;  and  it  was 
a  final  touch  to  turn  from  them 
to  gaze  upon  an  immense  ostrich 
egg,  which  Edward  or  Giles 
Hempstead  had  brought  home 
from  sea. 

Turkeys  were  not  kept  on  the 
place.  I  have  been  told  how 
Mary  Hempstead  (my  own  dear 
mother),  early  in  the  century, 
when  she  was  about  three  years 
old,  while  New  London  was 
blockaded  by  the  British,  and 
great  anxiety  was  felt  lest  there 
should  be  an  invasion,  one  day 
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ran  into  the  house  in  terror,  cry¬ 
ing  out: 

"The  British  are  coming!  The 
British  are  coming!” 

The  family  were  excited  and 
began  to  hasten  to  and  fro,  when 
one  of  them  thought  to  ask: 

"Who  told  you,  Mary?” 

"I  saw  them!”  she  exclaimed, 
"And  oh!  there  they  are  now, 
coming  into  the  yard!” 

They  looked,  and  there  at  the 
foot  of  the  yard  was  a  flock  of 
turkeys,  led  by  a  pompous  red- 
wattled  turkey  gobbler. 

The  geese  and  the  ducks  dis¬ 
appeared  from  the  scene  while 

I  was  still  a  child,  but  the  cow 
remained  longer ;  and  there  were 
hens  off  and  on,  up  to  the  time 
when  Aunt  Nancy  Hempstead, 
whose  especial  care  they  were, 
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gave  them  up,  "because  they 
plagued  Edward  so,  getting  into 
his  garden." 

The  cow  was  her  especial  care 
too.  She  did  all  the  milking, 
morning  and  evening.  The  cow 
fed  in  the  pastures  as  long  as 
there  was  grass,  and  the  hay 
from  the  meadow  lot  formed 
part  of  her  winter  supply.  Many 
of  the  neighbors  came  there  to 
buy  milk,  and  grandmother  kept 
a  quart,  a  pint,  and  a  cent  meas¬ 
ure  on  the  "dresser.”  The  milk 
money,  mostly  pennies,  was  kept 
in  the  little  middle  drawer,  in 
the  upper  part  of  the  desk  in 
the  keeping-room. 

Aunt  Nancy  used  to  put  on  a 
cape  and  a  sunbonnet,  or  in  the 
winter,  a  hood,  and  do  that 
morning  milking  before  the  sun 
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rose.  One  morning  something 
wonderful  happened.  She  got 
up  by  candle  light,  as  usual,  and 
went  out  to  milk  the  cow  in  the 
open  barn.  She  noticed  that  there 
were  falling  stars,  with  some 
wonder  and  interest,  because 
there  were  so  many,  and  she  has 
told  me  that  while  she  was  milk¬ 
ing,  the  sky  seemed  full  of  them, 
shooting  and  falling,  and  some 
fell  directly  in  the  barn-yard, 
between  her  and  the  house.  The 
rest  of  the  family  were  stirring 
by  the  time  she  appeared  with 
her  pail  of  milk,  but  none  of 
them  saw  the  whole  splendor  of 
the  famous  meteoric  shower  of 
1834  (I  think  that  was  the  year) 
as  Nancy  did.  Dr.  Ulysses  Dow, 
who  kept  a  school  for  boys, 
slept  late  that  morning,  and  was 
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grieved  to  the  heart  when  he 
found  there  had  been  such  a  dis¬ 
play  in  the  heavens,  and  on  one 
had  awakened  him  to  see  it. 

From  the  front  of  the  Hemp¬ 
stead  house,  the  door-yard  led 
down  to  the  "lane,”  now  Hemp¬ 
stead  Street.  There  was  the  old 

4 

way  of  entrance,  close  by  the 
stone-house  yard.  In  later  years 
a  footpath  was  made  through  the 
front  lot  to  Jay  Street,  and  a  row 
of  apple  trees  was  set  out  on 
each  side.  The  apple  trees  had 
time  to  grow  large  and  old, 
beautiful  for  shade,  for  blos¬ 
soms,  and  for  fruit.  They  had 
time  to  become  a  land  mark, 
and  to  be  loved,  but,  with  a 
change  of  ownership,  they  dis¬ 
appeared;  the  footpath  was  no 
more,  and  the  old  entrance  be- 

• 
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came  again  the  only  one.  Even 
that  was  changed  somewhat  by 
the  sale  of  the  stone-house  prop¬ 
erty,  and  was  made  more  to  the 
north  and  straighter,  instead  of 
in  the  old  easy,  slant  direction 
which  it  had  kept  for  two  cen¬ 
turies  at  least. 

When  I  was  a  child  there 
stood  at  the  foot  of  the 
yard  a  little  carpenter’s  shop, 
where  Uncle  Edward  Hempstead 
worked  at  his  trade,  and  children 
flocked  around  him  to  see  him 
saw  and  plane  and  to  gather  up 
the  clean,  curling  shavings.  This 
building  was  afterwards  re¬ 
moved.  Uncle  Edward  enlarged 
his  own  quarters  at  the  end  of 
the  house,  and  kept  his  work¬ 
bench  and  tools  there  for  the 
rest  of  his  life. 
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Directly  in  front  of  the  house 
was,  and  is  now,  the  old  well. 
But  the  well  has  changed  its 
looks  many  times  since  it  was 
first  made.  It  has  a  modern  curb 
and  trellis  now,  but  for  many 
years  before  it  was  a  dear,  old, 
picturesque,  weather-beaten,  gray 
well.  Away  back  in  remoter 
times  it  was  as  old-fashioned  as 
the  house,  and  had  its  well- 
sweep. 

In  one  of  the  wars,  whether 
in  the  Revolution,  or  in  the  war 
of  1812-15,  I  do  not  remember, 
some  of  the  family  treasures 
were  dropped  into  the  well  for 
safe  keeping  in  case  the  enemy 
came  to  plunder.  The  details  of 
the  story  I  do  not  recall,  but  it 
ended  with: 

"And  when  they  searched  the 
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well  to  see  if  there  was  any  silver 
at  the  bottom,  they  found  arrow¬ 
heads  that  had  fallen  in  there 
in  old  times  when  Indians  were 
about.” 

In  1716  young  Joshua  Hemp¬ 
stead,  a  lad  of  seventeen,  and 
the  great-grandson  of  Robert 
Hempstead,  stood  by  this  well 
mourning  bitterly,  while  the  pro¬ 
cession  was  forming  for  his 
mother’s  funeral.  In  the  violence 
of  his  grief  it  is  thought  that  a 
blood-vessel  was  broken,  for  he 
fell  on  the  ground  and  was  car¬ 
ried  into  the  house,  where  he 
died  soon  after.  By  his  death 
his  brother  Nathaniel  became 
heir  in  his  place;  but,  as  Na¬ 
thaniel  named  his  own  eldest  son 
Joshua,  the  property  came  into 
the  line  of  Joshua  again. 
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Northwest  of  the  house,  by 
an  old  wall,  their  used  to  be 
three  trees  not  far  apart — a  pear 
tree,  an  apple  tree  and  a  Perry 
pear  tree.  As  far  back  as  I 
can  remember  the  neighborhood 
children  watched  these  pears 
ripen  and  felt  a  keen  personal 
interest  in  them.  As  the  fruit 
began  to  fall  there  were  always 
venturesome  spirits  in  the  lane, 
ready  to  leap  over  and  pick  it 
up.  Those  who  were  not  quite 
so  quick  would  then  raise  the 
cry,  "Hookin’  pears!  Hookin’ 
pears!”  and  Aunt  Patty  would 
step  to  the  door  and  attend  to 
the  matter,  according  to  her  best 
judgment. 

When  the  pears  were  fully 
ripe  and  were  gathered,  it  was 
the  habit  to  give  a  portion  to 

I 
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each  neighbor.  I  have  often  seen 
them  set  aside  in  baskets  and 
pails  ready  for  distribution,  the 
quantity  of  pears  varying  with 
the  size  of  the  family  to  which 
they  were  to  go.  Then  for  a 
few  days  there  would  be  ques¬ 
tions  like  these:  "Has  Miss  A. 
had  her  pears  yet?”  "Did  you 
give  Mrs.  M.’s  pears  to  Dick 
when  he  came  for  the  milk?” 
"Are  these  Debby  B.’s  pears  in 
this  quart  pail?”  I  remember 
once,  when  people  were  gather¬ 
ing  in  the  house,  and  Aunt 
Patty  dressed  in  black  sat  by  me 
at  the  foot  of  the  high  post  bed 
in  the  keeping-room,  how  she 
beckoned  to  a  girl  over  by  the 
door,  and  said  in  a  loud  whisper, 
"Ellen,  your  mother’s  pears  are 
out  on  the  table  in  the  kitchen.” 
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Dear  old  house!  I  have  de¬ 
scribed  its  situation  on  every  side 
as  it  was  in  my  childhood,  but 
all  that  is  the  background  of  the 
picture.  As  regards  the  actual 
age  of  the  house,  the  family 
tradition  often  repeated  in  my 
hearing  was  that  it  was  built 
soon  after  1640  by  Sir  Robert 
Hempstead,  who  came  here,  not 
in  a  ship,  but  in  a  boat  from 
Hempstead,  Long  Island,  and 
settled  on  this  spot  some  time 
before  the  arrival  of  Winthrop. 

It  is  now  said,  however,  that 
when  the  famous  Hempstead 
Diary  is  printed,  it  will  show 
that  the  present  house  was  built 
by  Robert’s  son  Joshua  in  1678, 
on  nearly  the  same  site  as  the 
first.  It  is  in  any  case  the  origi¬ 
nal  homestead. 
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Everyone  knows  how  the 
house  looks  now,  and  many 
photographs  have  been  taken  of 
it  in  recent  years.  The  front 
stoop  has  been  renewed  once  or 
twice,  and  the  addition  on  the 
northwest  end  of  the  house  was 
built  by  Uncle  Edward  for  his 
own  comfort  and  convenience. 
There  he  had  a  bed-room,  a 
work-room  and  a  little  sitting- 
room  with  a  red  carpet,  where 
he  received  his  own  especial 
callers,  showed  them  his  album, 
stereoscope  and  curiosities,  and 
treated  them  to  pop-corn  and 
strawberry  tomatoes,  or  to  some 
of  his  choice  pears  from  the 
trees  he  had  himself  planted. 

The  kitchen  has  been  rebuilt 
since  I860.  I  remember  it  first 
as  a  long  room,  lathed,  but  not 
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plastered,  and  with  no  chambers 
over  it.  But  long  years  before 
that  there  had  been  a  kitchen, 
with  upper  chambers  and  back 
stairs,  and  the  present  kitchen  is 
a  restoration  of  that  one.  Until 
1861  the  great  old-fashioned 
fire-place,  with  its  stone  oven, 
remained  the  same  as  first  built. 
Winter  evenings  I  have  put  a 
cricket  inside  the  fire-place  at  the 
end  and  sat  there  by  the  fire. 

Grandmother  used  to  make  a 
fire  in  the  stone  oven  and  heat  it 
hot  for  all  her  regular  baking 
days,  and  from  thence  issued 
brown  bread,  baked  beans, 
pumpkin  pies  and  other  good 
things.  But  some  things  were 
placed  in  a  tin  "baker”  before 
the  open  fire,  and  there  brought 
to  perfection.  I  remember  the 
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delicate  brown  on  the  biscuits 
when  grandmother  lifted  the  pan 
out  of  the  baker,  the  rich  color 
of  the  ginger-bread,  the  good 
short-cake,  and  the  crispy  cook¬ 
ies  with  caraway  seeds  in  them. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  fire 
was  out,  I  have  sometimes  stood 
inside  the  fire-place  and  looked 
away  up  through  the  chimney’s 
hollow  height  of  blackness  to  a 
little  bit  of  blue  sky  at  the  top. 
After  the  kitchen  was  rebuilt  the 
last  time,  the  fire-place  was 
bricked  and  closed  in  by  boards, 
so  that  a  modern  range  could  be 
used.  Thus  it  is  hidden,  but  not 
destroyed. 

The  parlor  is  just  as  it  has 
always  been,  but  is  not  quite  so 
ancient  as  the  other  side  of  the 
house,  and  has  no  cellar  under 
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it.  In  the  parlor  stands  Edward 
Hempstead’s  cabinet  of  shells 
that  he  brought  home  from  sea. 
Many  people  who  have  visited 
the  house  will  remember  how  he 
liked  to  show  them  his  shells, 
his  whalebone  boxes,  and  his  co- 
coanut  dippers,  the  beak  and 
claw  of  an  albatross,  and  the 
white  teeth  of  a  swordfish.  Then 
he  would  show  them  the  old 
gun,  and  let  them  lift  it  to  see 
how  heavy  it  was.  He  would 
take  out  the  fronts  of  the  old 
blue  satin  vest  which  had  be¬ 
longed  to  his  grandfather,  Cap¬ 
tain  Joshua  Hempstead,  from 
the  buffet  in  the  corner,  and  hold 
them  up  for  inspection;  and  he 
would  show  the  buckles,  and, 
last  of  all,  the  old  buckram 
stays  that  his  grandmother,  Anne 
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Hempstead,  used  to’wear.  All 
these  relics  made  a  trip  to  Phila¬ 
delphia  the  year  of  the  Centen¬ 
nial  Exposition. 

Between  the  front  windows  is 
a  little  old-fashioned  looking- 
glass,  and  the  chief  thing  that  I 
remember  about  my  aunt  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  wedding,  which  took  place 
when  I  was  a  child,  is  that  this 
looking-glass  was  festooned  with 
a  wonderful  structure  of  tissue 
paper,  cut  and  fringed  for  the 
occasion. 

Entering  the  house  at  the 
front  door,  the  parlor  is  at  the 
right,  and  the  "keeping-room” 
at  the  left  of  the  little  entry. 
The  left  part  of  the  house  is  the 
very  oldest,  dearest,  and  most 
genuine  of  all,  built  at  the  same 
time  with  the  huge  stone  chim- 
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ney,  and  made  at  once  the  family 
home,  while  the  right-hand  side 
of  the  house  was  added  a  genera¬ 
tion  later.  The  "keeping-room” 
has  double  walls,  which  make  it 
warmer  in  winter  and  cooler  in 
summer  than  it  would  otherwise 
be,  and  the  broad  window-seats 
thus  formed  can  really  be  used 
as  seats.  The  space  between  the 
walls  was  filled  with  dry  seaweed 
at  the  time  of  building.  The 
ceiling  is  low,  and  a  tall  man 
involuntarily  stoops  when  enter¬ 
ing  the  door. 

Through  the  middle  of  the 
ceiling  runs  a  great  oak  beam, 
on  which  are  the  supports  where 
the  old  gun  used  to  rest.  All  of 
this  century  at  least,  and  prob¬ 
ably  for  a  century  before,  the 
high  post  bedstead  has  stood  in 
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the  corner  of  the  room,  with 
tester  and  curtains.  Grand¬ 
father’s  desk  always  stood  in  this 
room,  and  also  the  oak  chairs, 
with  arms,  which  great-grand¬ 
father  Wightman  gave  his 
daughter  Mary  when  she  married 
my  grandfather.  It  was  in  this 
room  that,  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolutionary  War,  the  table 
stood,  upon  which  an  early  din¬ 
ner  had  just  been  served,  when 
the  alarm  came,  and  Stephen 
Hempstead  rode  up  and  down 
the  streets,  shouting,  "Women 
and  children,  make  your  escape! 
The  enemy  is  upon  us!"  The 
British  soldiers  entered  the  town, 
setting  fire  to  the  houses  along 
their  course;  but  when  they 
reached  the  Hempstead  house, 

and  found  the  table  so  oppor- 
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tunely  spread,  they  cleared  it  of 
everything  eatable,  and  were  pre¬ 
sumably  put  in  a  good  humor, 
since  they  spared  the  house. 
They,  however,  speared  the 
cheeses  in  the  cellar,  and  drew 
the  bungs  from  the  hogsheads 
of  rum  and  of  molasses.  These 
were  prizes  taken  by  Captain 
Joshua  Hempstead’s  privateer, 
and  stored  in  the  cellar. 

I  remember  the  family  sitting 
around  the  ‘ 'keeping-room”  fire 
of  evenings,  and  the  neighbors 
dropping  in  for  friendly  calls. 
The  most  impressive  figure  in 
the  circle  was  Patty  Hempstead, 
my  grandfather’s  maiden  sister, 
who  had  a  voice  in  everything. 

I  wish  I  could  recall  some  of 
her  sayings,  for  she  was  both 
wise  and  witty;  but  only  a  little 
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lives  in  my  memory,  and  I  am 
afraid  I  remember  her  cap  better 
than  her  face.  She  was  very 
shrewd,  and  understood  people 
well.  Once,  when  there  was  a 
quantity  of  fresh  veal  in  the 
house,  Aunt  Nancy  thought  she 
would  quietly  take  a  piece  to  a 
certain  poor  person  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  She  had  occasion  to 
step  into  the  "keeping-room” 
and  go  to  the  desk.  Aunt  Patty 
heard  her,  and,  without  looking 
round,  said: 

"Nancy,  I  know  what  you  are 
doing.  You  have  gone  to  the 
desk  to  get  a  piece  of  brown 
paper  to  put  some  veal  in,  to 
carry  to  Mrs.  So-and-so.” 

Grandmother  used  to  sit  quiet¬ 
ly  knitting  evenings.  She  was  a 
dear  grandmother.  Afternoons, 
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when  her  work  was  done,  she 
used  to  put  on  a  fresh  cap  and 
kerchief,  and  sit  by  the  west 
window,  reading  in  the  Testa¬ 
ment.  I  have  seen  her  set  forth 
from  the  house  to  go  to  the  Con¬ 
gregational  Church,  on  a  cold 
Sunday  morning,  with  her  foot- 
stove  in  her  hand,  warm  with 
coals  inside. 

The  group  around  the  fire 
grew  smaller  as  time  passed,  and 
when  Edward  Hempstead  could 
not  go  out  in  winter  weather, 
he  began  to  take  his  exercise 
walking  up  and  down  the  keep¬ 
ing-room — up  and  down  hun¬ 
dreds  of  times,  it  seemed  to  me 
— a  tall,  patient  man,  with  even 
tread. 

In  1854  Marian  Hempstead 
and  I  both  boarded  at  the  "old 
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house,”  in  order  to  attend  the 
school  in  that  district.  We  used 
to  study  our  lessons  and  draw 
our  maps  at  the  table  in  the 
"keeping-room,”  by  the  light  of 
whale-oil  lamps,  whose  wicks  we 
had  to  "pick  up”  every  now  and 
then  to  make  them  brighter. 
The  window  seats  were  our  chief 
resort  by  day,  where  we  sat  to 
read  or  play  or  study. 

One  Sunday,  when  we  were 
both  there,  and  it  rained  so  hard 
that  we  did  not  go  to  church, 
we  satisfied  our  consciences  by 
each  holding  a  little  meeting  of 
our  own,  I  in  one  deep  window 
seat  and  Marian  in  another,  with 
umbrellas  to  screen  us  from  ob¬ 
servation.  I  did  not  then  know 
the  Episcopal  service,  and  my 
meeting  was  very  simple,  con- 
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sisting  of  two  hymns  and  a  chap¬ 
ter;  while  from  under  Marian’s 
umbrella  came,  from  time  to 
time,  sounds  which  showed  an 
observation  of  the  rubric,  and 
she  sang  her  hymns,  while  I  only 
read  mine. 

Nearly  thirty-five  years  ago 
one  of  the  Methodist  class-meet¬ 
ings  was  appointed  to  be  held 
regularly  at  the  Hempstead 
house,  which  was  felt  to  be  a 
great  privilege  by  Aunt  Nancy 
and  Uncle  Edward,  the  latter  of 
whom  would  have  attended  no 
religious  services  at  all  but  for 
that,  as  his  rheumatism  pre¬ 
vented  his  going  on  the  street. 
These  meetings  were  held  in  the 
keeping-room  on  Friday  even¬ 
ings.  Every  Friday  the  room  was 
made  ready  and  set  in  order  with 
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plenty  of  chairs,  the  lamps  were 
all  filled,  and  the  glass  chimneys 
polished.  Supper  was  cleared 
away  early,  or  else  had  in  the 
kitchen,  and  the  Bible  was  laid 
on  the  table  in  readiness  for  the 
class-leader.  These  meetings 

were  continued  up  to  the  time 
of  Aunt  Nancy’s  final  illness, 
and  the  last  one  was  held  by  her 
bedside,  Friday  evening,  January 
23d,  1891,  Stephen  Prentis  being 
the  class-leader.  Missionary  and 
other  meetings  have  also  often 
been  held  here. 

The  large  room  on  the  second 
floor,  over  the  "keeping-room,” 
although  it  has  for  many  years 
been  used  as  a  sleeping  apart¬ 
ment,  has,  ever  since  I  can  re¬ 
member,  been  called  "the  school¬ 
room,”  because  grandfather 
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Hempstead,  Aunt  Nancy,  and 
Aunt  Martha  have  all  taken  their 
turn  in  keeping  school  there. 

"The  schoolroom"  is  of  the 
same  size  as  the  room  below,  and 
has  great  oak  beams  in  the  cor¬ 
ners,  and  one  overhead  running 
through  the  middle,  with  smaller 
beams  crossing  it  from  side  to 
side,  which  support  the  boards 
that  form  the  garret  floor.  There 
has  never  been  any  plastering 
overhead,  but  the  beams  and 
boards  have  been  yellow-washed 
from  time  to  time.  As  the 
yellow-wash  became  old  and  dry, 
any  considerable  stepping  about 
in  the  garret  above  would  cause 
it  to  flake  off  a  little  here  and 
there,  and  it  has  been  the  delight 
of  generations  of  children  to 
look  up  and  fancy  shapes  in  the 
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darkened  spots.  I  myself  was 
familiar  for  years  with  one  little 
figure  that  we  called  "the  lady 
with  the  parasol.” 

In  the  great  beam  running 
along  the  front  side  of  the  room 
at  the  top,  there  are  four  places 
cut  through,  nine  by  twelve 
inches  in  size,  and  each  is  exactly 
fitted  with  a  piece  of  wood  as 
a  door  to  close  it  up.  These 
places  were  cut  as  out-looks,  and 
were  of  use  in  old  times  when 
Indians  were  about.  Since  then 
repairs  and  re-shingling  have 
closed  up  whatever  apertures 
there  might  have  been  outside, 
but  inside  the  closing,  boards 
can  be  removed,  and  a  dark 
space  revealed. 

There  are  two  closets  in  this 
room,  and  a  fire-place  with  a 
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crane  in  it.  I  love  to  think  how 
my  grandmother  began  her 
housekeeping  up  here  when  she 
first  came  into  the  family  as 
Joshua  Hempstead’s  young  wife. 
His  grandfather,  grandmother, 
and  mother  were  still  living  and 
occupying  the  house,  so  the 
young  people  set  up  their  home 
in  the  large  room  up-stairs,  which 
served  them  for  sitting-room, 
sleeping-room,  dining-room  and 
kitchen.  Of  late  years  this  was 
Aunt  Nancy’s  sleeping-room. 
Perhaps  its  being  so  spacious  and 
quiet  has  something  to  do  with 
the  peaceful  atmosphere  that  per¬ 
vades  it.  It  seems  full  of  bene¬ 
dictions. 

Over  the  parlor  are  three 
rooms,  one  the  "long  chamber,” 
and  two  smaller  ones  adjoining. 
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The  front  corner  room  has,  ever 
since  I  remember,  been  called 
"Jack’s  bedroom.”  I  once  asked 
who  "Jack”  was,  and  was  told 
that  he  was  a  wayfarer  who  had 
stopped  there  for  awhile.  The 
"'long  chamber”  used  also  to  be 
called  the  ' 'meal-chest-chamber,” 
because  in  old  times  the  family 
meal-chest  stood  there.  Aunt 
Nancy  well  remembered  it  and 
said  it  might  have  stood  there 
for  a  hundred  years  before  she 
was  born,  it  looked  so  old.  It 
was  divided  in  three  parts,  in 
one  end  was  the  unsifted  meal 
and  in  the  other  end  the  bran. 
Over  the  middle  they  sifted, 
placing  the  pan  there  to  catch 
the  good  meal..  There  was  also 
near  it  a  great  hogshead  with  the 
top  sawed  off  so  to  make  it  like 
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a  tub,  and  in  this  was  kept  barley 
in  the  grain.  The  "long-cham¬ 
ber”  in  later  years  won  for  itself 
another  name,  "Aunt  Patty’s 
Schoolroom,”  for  it  was  here 
she  sat  in  the  old  straight-backed 
wooden  chair,  and  held  sway. 
That  chair  now  stands  in  the 
front  porch,  with  "G.  H.  1795” 
rudely  carved  upon  it. 

These  three  rooms  are  to  me 
especially  associated  with  my 
Aunt  Martha.  She  had  them 
pleasantly  fitted  up  according  to 
her  own  fancy,  and  they  were 
like  a  little  retreat  if  one  wanted 
to  be  apart  awhile.  From  the 
"long-chamber”  a  little  door  in 
the  wall  opens  into  a  short  dark 
passage  next  the  stone  chimney, 
and  the  passage  ends  in  another 
door  opening  upon  a  room  over 
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the  kitchen.  This  was  also  a 
favorite  with  Aunt  Martha.  I 
have  often  found  her  sitting 
there  by  the  window  that  opens 
on  the  roof,  with  a  small  stand 
before  her  on  which  there  might 
be  flowers,  or  a  book  or  two,  or 
some  of  her  papers.  There  are 
back  stairs  leading  from  the 
kitchen  up  to  this  room,  and  also 
to  another  small  room  which  has 
a  window  toward  the  west. 

Instead  of  one  large  garret, 
there  are  two,  one  on  each  side 
of  the  great  stone  chimney.  In 
the  west  garret,  the  spinning 
wheel,  the  reel,  and  the  loom 
were  kept.  The  tall  clock  stood 
there  in  its  old  age,  and  old- 
fashioned  bonnets  hung  from  the 
rafters,  together  with  bundles  of 
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herbs,  and  ears  of  sweet  corn 
with  withered  kernels. 

When  there  was  much  going 
on  in  the  house,  or  when  there 
had  been  anything  a  little  trying 
or  confusing,  or  when  Aunt 
Nancy  felt  tired,  she  would  at 
such  times  disappear  for  awhile, 
and  if  we  could  not  find  her  any¬ 
where  downstairs,  we  knew  that 
she  had  gone  to  the  garret  to 
rest  and  be  alone.  I  have  some¬ 
times  stepped  softly  up  and  seen 
her  sitting  there,  her  eyes  shaded 
by  a  sunbonnet,  her  hands  light¬ 
ly  folded  in  her  lap,  and  her 
head  a  little  bowed,  perhaps 
thinking,  perhaps  asleep. 

She  was  the  last  one  bearing 
the  name  of  Hempstead  of  the 
eight  generations  of  Hempsteads 
who  have  lived  in  this  dear  old 
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house.  The  later  years  of  her 
life  she  dwelt  almost  alone,  but 
she  dispensed  graciousness  and 
light  among  all  who  came  into 
her  presence. 

The  old  house  remains,  replete 
with  family  history.  Strangers 
come  from  great  distances  to 
visit  it.  Its  walls  are  eloquent, 
its  relics  are  precious.  May  it 
stand  unharmed  as  long  as  there 
is  one  left  upon  earth  to  regard 
it  with  affection. 
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